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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS' CONFERENCE 

One feature of the National Conference in Grand Rapids last spring 
was not printed on the program — namely the incubation of an important 
sectional conference. Our great conference was pregnant with significance 
for all who were in attendance. To the New England members there came 
a vision of a new means of vitalizing their work and forwarding school 
music. On the way home from Grand Rapids they got their heads to- 
gether and said — "Here! we fifty or so from this section of the country 
have been inspired by this gathering, but what of the nine hundred and 
fifty who didn't and probably in most cases couldn't come. Can we not 
do something for them?" And the Eastern Music Supervisors' Con- 
ference was born. On page seven we give the names of their officers, etc. 
The Journal, speaking for the National Conference, extends hearty 
congratulations and good wishes to these active brothers of ours. They 
are right in thinking they have a particular piece of work to do. They 
can meet the most intimate needs of the musicians of their section. They 
stand in the same relation to our National Conference as the separate 
state music groups do to them. There is no need of overlapping of efforts. 
The appeals are quite different. Some supervisors will feel they can not 
attend even their state association; some will afford this, but will not be 
able to go to the sectional conference; others, with larger needs, greater 
demands, and more adequate resources, will feel they must come into 
touch with the most potent body, the one in which the greatest variety of 
progressive thought is manifested, and will by some means make their way 
to the National Conference. We need to touch all the supervisors. All 
of us, therefore must strengthen existing organizations or, if necessary, 
form new ones until we meet all legitimate demands. Because we believe 
our eastern members were guided by some such idea we wholeheartedly 
cry, "Strength to you, Eastern Music Supervisors' Conference !" 



THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG 

It was shrewd planning in early Christian churchmen which lead 
them to associate their great festivals such as Christmas and Easter with 
periods which had, thru natural or non-Christian influences, already at- 
tained a festival significance. We supervisors may follow their wisdom 
regarding the National Week of Song. Inaugurated in February, 1916, 
by one of the leading educational magazines, it has already gained con- 
siderable headway and has in fact become so important that a bureau for 
developing it has been established at 1914 Fisher Building, Chicago, 111., 
from whence many helpful suggestions can be obtained gratis. But the 
movement will never attain its full life until those potent factors in all 
community music — the Public School supervisors — shall vigorously sup- 
port it. Is not this just the time for us to do so? Do we not want some 
occasion at which we can unite our many sporadic efforts at general sing- 
ing since we entered the war? Why not that week when patriotism 
naturally runs high, the week in which Washington's Birthday occurs — 
Feb. 17 to 23? This is the period which has already been selected by the 
promoters of the National Week of Song. Let us join forces with them. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 3 

Let us stress folk and national song singing that week in all our schools. 
Let us all have one big "community sing!" Our 55 Pamphlet will 
supply just the material you need. (O. C. Birchard & Co., by the way, 
in the latest edition have omitted some announcements of their other 
publications and have inserted the words of a number of the War songs 
and novel ditties which the men in the camps are singing. The pamphlet 
now contains material for almost 75 songs. ) 



SUPERVISORS AND THE WAR 

Occasional notes, newspaper clippings, and messages by word of 
mouth gathered as he travels about, convince the Editor that the super- 
visors are doing their part in "making the world safe for democracy." 
On every hand we hear reports of supervisors helping with the molding 
of emotional life thru skilful teaching and leading of patriotic songs. 
Our pamphlet 55 Songs and Choruses for Community Singing has not 
only aided greatly in standardizing the versions used of our usual 
patriotic songs, but it has made wide-spread the use of that splendid ad- 
dition to our patriotic songs "America the Beautiful" — both words and 
music native produced. Practically every large gathering opens and closes 
with a patriotic song, frequently directed by a supervisor. For instance, 
Helen Poole has led audiences at the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra 
concerts Sunday afternoons in the singing "America" and Star Spangled 
Banner." Community sings — gatherings for singing alone — have been 
organized by hundreds of supervisors. For instance, Mabel Glenn in 
Bloomington, Illinois, is at the heart of the remarkable development there 
which has got not only the town but the surrounding country for a 
radius of twenty-five miles a-singing. Supervisors in the neighborhood of 
soldiers' camps are finding a place in their already full lives for helping 
the soldiers gain spirit from song. Hamlin Cogswell at Washington is 
only one example. Some of our members have given up their school 
music to devote their entire time to war work. Augustus Zanzig has ex- 
changed the 700 children of the Ethical Culture School for the 40,000 
men at Camp Sherman at Chillicothe, Ohio. Our host at Grand Rapids, 
John Beattie, has left his school work to go to France for the Y. M. C. A. 
Duncan McKenzie, who formed at Grand Rapids one of that first group 
of Canadians to join our Conference, is no longer supervisor of music in 
Montreal but is an overseas-gunner in the 13th Canadian Siege Battery 
and known officially as No. 2341476. These are isolated examples of 
some of the manifestations of our willingness to serve. It may be that at 
the Evansville meeting Ave shall have a complete record of what our mem- 
bers have done. The conference at Grand Rapids last March in the midst 
of our preparations sent this message to President Wilson: "The Music 
Supervisors' National Conference in session at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
representing a profession that selects the songs and directs the singing of 
twenty million children and, in increasing degree, of the adults of the 
nation, send their hearty greetings. We pledge our loyalty in this trying 
hour and will endeavor to direct wisely this powerful influence for inspir- 
ing patriotism through song." We are living up to it! 



